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striking proof of his vigilance — every man also whose habits, 
although not yet sufficiently intemperate to attract the at- 
tention of any one but a teetotaller, exhibit signs and 
symptoms of becoming gradually worse. The tippling pro- 
gress of these persons he watches with the deepest interest, 
and keeps himself accurately informed regarding the extent 
and frequency of their debauches. The teetotaller, in short, 
keeps a vigilant eye over the entire drinking system of his 
neighbourhood, and professes an astonishing knowledge of 
what every one is doing in this way. If the teetotaller's 
residence be in a small town, his surveillance then embraces 
its whole extent, and hardly can a single bumper be swallowed 
within its limits, of which he does not, somehow or other, 
obtain notice. 

Abhorring dissipation itself, the teetotaller naturally ex- 
tends that abhorrence to it3 signs and symptoms. On flushed 
and pimpled faces he looks with aversion and distrust, but on 
a red nose with absolute horror. We once saw a curious in- 
stance of this : — A gentleman with a highly illumed probos- 
cis one evening entered a teetotal coffee-room in which we 
happened to be seated. The nose — for we sink the gentle- 
man, its owner, altogether, as an unnecessary incumbrance — 
passed, although with deliberate movement, like a fiery meteor, 
up the entire length of the room, exciting in its progress the 
utmost horror and dismay amongst the teetotallers with whom 
the apartment was thronged. The sensation, in fact, created 
by the red nose was immense, although not noisy in its ex- 
pression. 

It was indicated merely by an extensive and earnest whis- 
pering, by a shuffling of feet, and a general fidgetty sort of 
movement, giving, though in an unobtrusive form, a very vivid 
idea of the presence of some exceedingly disagreeable object. 
The whole room, in short, was shocked by the red nose, 
although they refrained from expressing that feeling by any 
more marked demonstration than those we have mentioned. 
The red nose seemed for some time unconscious of the effects 
it was producing, but the detection of a number of horror- 
stricken faces peering eagerly over the edges and round the 
corners of boxes, to get a glimpse of the detestable object, 
betrayed the real state of the case. The red nose, however, 
evinced no emotion on making the discovery, but passed quiet- 
ly into an unoccupied box, took up a paper, and ordered a 
glass of lemonade. The landlord looked queer at the nose 
as he tabled the order, but of course said nothing. 

Now, we thought at the time, how different would have been 
the reception of the gentleman with the red nose by a club of 
topers ! In such case, his nose, in place of being looked on 
with horror, would have been viewed with respect. It would 
have been a passport to the highest favour of the jolly frater- 
nity, and would have at once admitted its owner to their con- 
fidence and good-fellowship. We do not know, indeed, that 
its entrance would not have been hailed by a shout of accla- 
mation ; for, viewed as one of the chief insignia of a boon com- 
panion, it was truly a splendid nose. C. 



MORAL EVIL MAN'S OWN CREATION. 
Man brings upon himself a thousand calamities, as conse- 
quences of his artifices and pride, and then, overlooking his 
own follies, gravely investigates the origin of what he calls 
evil : — 

He compromises every natural pleasure to acquire fame 
among transient beings, who forget him nightly in sleep, and 
eternally in death ; and seeks to render his name celebrated 
among posterity, though it has no identity with his person, 
and though posterity and himself can have no contempora- 
neous feeling. 

He deprives himself and all around him of every passing 
enjoyment, to accumulate wealth that he may purchase other 
men s labour, in the vain hope of adding happiness to his own. 

He omits to make effective laws to protect the poor against 
the oppressions of the rich, and then wears ou6 ran existence 
under the fear of becoming poor, and being the victim of his 
owp neglect and injustice. 

He arms himself with murderous weapons ; and on the 
slightest instigation, and for hire, practises murder as a 
science, follows this science as a regular profession, and 
honours its chiefs above benefactors and philosophers, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of blood they have shed, or the mis- 
chiefs they have perpetrated. 

He disguises the most worthless of the people in showy 



liveries, and then excites them to murder men whom they 
neyer saw, by the fear of being killed if they do not kill. 

He revels in luxury and gluttony, and then complains of 
the diseases which result from repletion. 

He tries in all things to counteract or improve the provisions 
of nature, and then afflicts himself at his disappointments. 

He multiplies the chances against his own life and health by 
his numerous artifices, and then wonders at their fatal results. 

He shuts his eyes against the volume of truth as presented 
by Nature, and, vainly considering that all was made for 
him, founds on this false assumption various doubts in regard 
to the justice of eternal causation. 

He interdicts the enjoyment of all other creatures, and re- 
garding the world as his property, in mere wantonness destroys 
myriads on whom have been bestowed beauties and perfections. 

He forgets that to live and let live is a maxim of universal 
justice, extending not only to his fellow creatures, but to in- 
ferior ones, to whom his moral obligations are greater, be- 
cause they are more in his power. 

He afflicts himself that he cannot live for ever, though his 
forefathers have successively died to make room for him. 

He repines at the thought of losing that life, the use of which 
he so often perverts : and though he began to exist but yes- 
terday, thinks the world was made for him, and that he ought 
to continue to enjoy it for ever. 

He desires to govern others, hnt, regardless of their de- 
pendence upon his benevolence, is commonly gratified in dis- 
playing the power entrusted to him by a tyrannical abuse of it. 

He makes laws, which, in the hands of mercenary lawyers, 
serve as snare3 to unwary poverty— but as shields to crafty 
wealth. 

He acknowledges the importance of educating youth, yet 
teaches them any thing but their social duties in the political 
state in which they jive. 

He passes his days in questioning the providence of Nature, 
in ascribing evil to supernatural causes, in feverish expecta- 
tion of results contrary to the neGessary harmony of the world. 



The Labouk op Studt It is impossible for any man 

to be a determined Student without endangering his health. 
Man was made to be active. The hunter who roams through 
the forest, or climbs the rocks of (he Alps, is the man who is 
hardy, and m the most robust health. The sailor who has 
been rocked by a thousand storms, and who labours day and 
night, is a hardy man, unless dissipation has broken his con- 
stitution. Any mam of active habits is likely to enjoy good 
health, if he does not too frequently over-exert himself. But 
the student's habits are all unnatural, and by them nature is 
continually cramped and restrained. Men err in nothing 
more than in the estimate which they make of human labour. 
The hero of the world is the man that makes a bustle— the 
man that makes the road smoke under his chaise-and-four — 
the man that raises a dust about him — the man that ravages 
or devastates empires. But what is the real labour of this 
man, compared with that of a silent sufferer ? He lives on 
his projects : he encounters, perhaps, rough roads, incom- 
modious inns, bad food, storms and perils ; but what are 
these ? His project, his point, the thing that has laid hold on 
his heart — glory — a name — consequence — pleasure — wealth — . 
these render the man callous to the pains and efforts of the 
body. I have been in both states, and therefore understand 
them; and I know that men form this false estimate. Besides, 
there is something in bustle, and stir, and activity, that 
supports itself. At one period I preached and read five times 
on a Sunday, and rode sixteen miles. But what did it cost 
me ? Nothing ! Yet most «*en would have looked on, while 
I was rattling from village to village, with all the dogs barking 
at my heels, and would hare called me a hero ; whereas, if 
they were to look at me now, they would call me an idle, 
lounging fellow. " He gets into his study (they would say) — 
he walks from end to end — he scribbles on a scrap of paper — 
he throws it away and scribbles on another — he sits down — 
scribbles again — walks about I" They cannot see that here 
is an exhaustion of the spirit whieh, at night, will leave me 
worn to the extremity of endurance. They cannot see the 
numberless efforts of mind which are crossed and stifled, and 
recoil on the spirits like the fruitless efforts of a traveller to 
get firm footing among the ashes on the steep sides of Mount 
Etna 'Rev. John'Todd — Student's Guide. 

Necessity or a Steadfast Characteb. — The man who 
is perpetually hesitating which of two things he will do first, 



